sses like | 


& passes 


is very | 


nd 


Herbert A. Gibbons, vient: corre. 
spondent of the Philadelphia Evening 
Telegraph, writes interestingly on the 
religious awakening in France. In the 
issue of Jan. 20, 1916, of the Evening | 
Telegraph we read: 

“ttnder the Third Republic New 
year's Day and not Christmas has 
been the great fete In France. This 
year, however, there was a remarkable. 

and widespread interest in the keeping 
of Christmas Day. For the Midnight 
Mass at Saint Sulpice and other 


_ possible, to remain Catholic without 
having faith. Though Renan had re- 
jected the calling of the priesthood, he 
was still instinctively bound to Catho- 
lic sentiment. When, in Rome, at the 
fall of day and the three hundred 
_chur¢hes and monasteries of the Papal 
- ity commenced to intone their pray- 


ers to the Virgin, his whole being was | 


stirred. 

““This need of the infinite, this need 
of God and the Church, the child in 
his turn recognized. But he decided 


churches, usually free to whomsoever | just the opposite to his grandfather, 


wants to 0, tickets had to be given | 
out a week beforehand in order to 
‘avoid the crowding that was foreseen. 

“This interest in Christmas Day is 
only one of many signs ‘pointing to 
the religious revival in France. 


“T do not know when I have read a 


more remarkable article than the: 
leader of Maurice Barres in the Echo | 
de Paris on Christmas eve. 


‘Tt is a review of a posthumous 
work of the young French writer, Er- 
nest Psichari, who was one of the 
first Frenchmen of note to fall in the 
present war. In “The Voyage ‘of the 
‘Centurion,’ Psichari opens his heart 


and gives us an autobiographical rec-\ the venerated faith of his mother. At | 


and submitted his intelligence to the 
Church. What his grandfather went 
‘through, after seventy-five years, the 
| grandson went through in the inverse 


sense. He comes to the old house that | 


his infancy ignored and crosses the | 
| incre sill. ‘What do you want?’— 1 
want baptism,’ he replied. But here, 
under the porch where he refused in- 
| struction, the catechist sees a face. 
"Who is that?’ he asks. ‘You have not | 
-Yecognized him!’ is the reply. ‘He is 
Ernest Renan, the apostate. Your 
grandfather is one of the damned.’ 
“In this book in which the young 
writer has laid bare his soul, he traces, 
step by step, his feeling in regard to 


ord of his conversion to the Catholic) firgt, he cannot believe that his grand- | 


faith. 
ment of Maurice Barres: 


‘*Today on Christmas Eve, | am 
meditating over the deeds which pro- 


young hero who was the writer of this 


book, and what moves me particularly 


is the fact that Ernest Psichari is the 
grandson of Ernest Renan, and that 
he experienced the same homesickness 
for the Church that his grandfather 
experienced. Renan wanted to remain, 
in spite of what he wrote, in the 
bosom of the Church. He never recon- 
ciled himself to the fact of being on 
the outside. He wanted, if it were 


Let me quote from the com: 


father’s influence has been harmful to | 
France. But finally his patriotism be- | 


comes confident that there is salvation | 
| for the world in the Church alone. 
long among us the memory of the. 


“And so, after his campaign 


his life to the Church, that he will go) 
to Rome and take Holy Orders and be- 


come a simple village priest, in order | 
the gift of his life, he will. 
expiate the wrong that was done by) 
At this moment, the | 
Puropean war broke out and Ernest. 


that, by 


his grandfather. 


Psichari was one of the first to fall, 
in the disastrous retreat from Bel- 
gium.” 


one ntee  eeent een — ne 


A Short hnatrueiion 


on 


the Holy Bible 


By Rev. J. S. Vaughan. 


Mr. Mailock, examining the grounés | 


apon which Protestants: base their be- 
liet in the Bibte, goes 
amine and to test the various 
substitutes, such as the 
the theory of the primitive 
Church, and of the censensus of all 
izes. and so forth. 
that mere!¥. 
wholly tmadequate, but that they con 
Tadict each other. | 

The intuitional is rendered impos 
sible by the conflicting character of 
‘ts conclusions, which land us in a fog; 


on. tO. e} 
humap 
intuitiona 
theory, 


He shows quitt 


nlainly they are not 


The theory of the consensus of all nA 
so-alled churches fails, because there? than 
is No consensus among the churches! Roman Church comprises more than 


that can ratify it. For instanee, “it 
starts with asserting that the English 
church fs a body forming an integral 
part of an undivided whole, of which 
the Church of Rome is another part 


some mystical consensus between 
them. Now it fs plain, from its own 


terms, that if this theory is to have 
any weight at all, this theory must 
itself be ratified by a consensus of the | 
mass of those who are referred to in it. 
On the con- 
trary, Dy an overwhelming majority of 


But. is such the case? 


them, it. is absolutely. denied and 
repudiated, 


. ‘ i.e. ‘ 


It fs absolutely denied 
and répndiated by the whole of the @uld devise a plausible basis to sup- 


then, it must be to point to such a 
theory at all. 

Mr. Matlock, throughout some forty 
“pages; wee On to show that none of 
the sects have so nich as an inch of 
solid ground to stand on. 

Even though we should admit 
theory of “the 
the churehes” 
solid enough, it 
us. for there is no general consensus 
that such a principle is true. It may, 
in fact, be said to be a 
peculiar to the Ritualists. 

“The Ritualists; however, even ac- 
cording to the most sanguine compu- 


as affording ground 


n million persons; 
| two hundred millions. 


lion Christians has not of itself suffi- 
cient authority to establish a theory 
the Catholic theory), which 
jabsoluttly clear and logical and has all 
tradition at the back of it. how can a 


0 establish another. 
jlans of all other kinds repudiate. 
hich tradition fails to support, and 
oxic to state intelligibly? By no pos- 
ible gerrymandering of the spiritual 
tonstituencies of Christendom’ can the 
‘itualists’ theory put itself on any 
Hausible basis; and even if ingenuity 


Church of Rome, which is twice. as mrt it, we should find that there was 


numerous, as all the Protestant com- 
munions in the world; and this is not fr it to support” 
all, for, What is still more Striking, it Mallock makes short work of the 
is similarly denied and repudiated by wh 
them. 
How eee. useless, | 


the majority of Protestants 
selves” (P. %)). 
MONS nee: xcamRes 


mthing definite, nothing intelligible, 
(p. 133). Thus, Mr. 


ole Protestant position, and shows 
hyw senseless it is. 
: (To be continued ) 


About ; 


"WhO. Side, le inden aboation will. do | 
well to read the following taken from = th: 
(N. 


Enemi 


M,.) Sunday of} 


of Science ? 


and fifty years ago, that 
pklin decided to find out some- 
about “the ‘prince of the power 
air.’ 
o realize how the world has de- 


z 


the | 
general consensus of | 


would not really help: 


principle | 


tation. cannot possibly comprise more | 
whilst the: 


If, then, a con- | 
biog of more than two hundred mil- | 


is | 


onsensus of ten millions be sufficient | 
which all Chris- | 


8. W wes in 1764, more than one. 
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Canon Farrar in “The Victories of Christianity,” p. 115). 


Pal the fifth to the thirteenth century the Church was 
lendid organization the 
Starting with ¢ e separation of the spiri- 
ral power, and the mutual independence of 
ere, Catholicism worked hand in hand with 
| | feudalism for the amelioration of mankind. Under the in- | | 
| | fluence of feudalism, slavery became serfdom, and aggressive | |, 
| | was modified into defensive war. Under the influence of Cath- 
and maintained the 
! ristendom. Under the combined in- | }j | 
|| | fluence of both grew up the lovely ideal of chivalry, molding | | 
| | generous instincts into gallant institutions, making the body | |, 
|| | vigorous and the soul pure, and wedding the Christian virtues i 
of humility and tenderness into the natural grace of courage | | 


“During this period the Church was the one mighty witness | | 
for med: in an age of darkness, for order in an age of lawless- | | 


holiness in an epoch of licentious rage.” 
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How An Unbiased Protestant Divine 


in | 
Africa, he decides that he will give up) 


The Rey. Dr. R. J. Campbell (Protes- 
| tant) is at the western front acting as 
correspondent for some, of the leading 
English newspapers. In a recent con- 
tribution, his mind, influenced by the 
faith and devotion of the French Cath 
olices on All Souls’ Day, takes a re 
ligious turn, and he voices his opinion 
‘on two Catholic doctrines, that of pray- 
Ing for the dead and Christ's abiding 
‘presence upon the altar. He writes {n 


== | part: 
| J would like today to give considera- 


' tion to the special points raised in 
some letters which have been forward: 


‘ articles. 


; 
One letter that comes to my hand 


refers to the statement with which my 
‘first article concluded, about prayers 
for the dead. ‘The writer wishes | 
would Say more about this. He Says 


phat Te his heart he Was Féally believed ' 


in ft all his life, but has always been 
taught that it was both useless and 
wrong. 

“Once a person.is dead, it is said, his 
fate is fixed and you can no more alter 
it. by praying than you can alter the 
seasons or the tides. Even to wish to 
do 90. is impious and a questioning of 
the decrees of God. Ali the same, this 
‘whiter adds, he has always longed to 
do it. and never more so than today 
when the world-war is making such 
havoc among human relationships. 

Will 1 gite him: some justification, 
some real authority, for believing in 
the efficacy of prayer for the departed? 
he requests. 

1 wish the writer of this“etter could 
have seen what | saw yesterday. It 
will be long past the date before these 
' words are printed, but yesterday. was 
what the French call “The Day of the 
Dead.” 

Near where | am staying is a fairly 
'large ehurch, and in and out of this, 
all day jong, the stream of worshippers 
‘has been pouring without intermis- 
sion, They are #:': doing it today, 
though tn a somewhat less degree, and 
they will keep on doing it while the 
war lasts. Yesterday was All Souls’ 
Day. to give it its ecclesiastical desig- 
nation in England. as elsewhere 
throughout Christendom; but here, 
especially in view of the war, it seems 


; 


most of us at home. 
| What a yawning gulf ordinary 
| Protestantism makes between the liv- 


ing and the dead to be sure!—or, 


“rather, between those still in the flesh . 
and those who have done with it. Not 


go the devout Catholic, simple-minded, | 
nr and sincere. 

o him, to her, the beloved who has 
inci through the portals of death 
has not passed beyond the reach of 
loving care and tender sympathy. The. 


Boston American, Jan. 2, 1916. 


course of nature. 


éd to me from readers of my recent, 


to mean something very much more | 
‘rare and comforting than it does to. 


feelings of 


sive to the loyal, helpful solicitude of 
those left behind, and perhaps, for a 
time, may need it more. 


and watched those people come and 
go. It was an experience never to. be 
forgotten. All were in mourning; all 


ft 


Regards Iwo Catholic Practices 


upon a rapt, 


not in serried ranks, but In the aisies, 


hear the doors, on the ground close up 
‘to the altar itself—-anywhere—all in 
lL sat in the church for a good while. 


had lost someone near and dear either . 


on the battlefield or in the ordinary 
1 judged, and I think 
{ was not mistaken, that the war was 
uppermost in their minds, that the 


grim reaper had gained most of his 


harvest of late from the battlefield so 
far as this company Was concerned. 

There were no young men present; 
they were all at the front. There were 
plenty of old men, old soldiers many 
of them looked, stumping bravely along 
with military stride and bearing; old 
Women leaning on sticks; gray-haired 
matrons with weeping eves; young 
widows carrying their babies or lead- 
ing their little children by the hand; 
boys in their teens, some of them al- 
ready in soldier's garb or what ap- 
proximated thereto; girls, troops of 
them, with subdued and reverent mien. 

Most were kneeling before the dim- 
ly-lighted altar. Some of them, the 
veterans especially. stood erect, thetr 
lips silently moving in devoted en- 
treaty to the Holy Presence they be- 
lieved to be there before their eyes. 
For it should not be forgotten that to 
these people, in the exposition of the 
Blessed Sacrament, is vouchsafed a 
visual revelation of the actual prea- 
ence of the Lord Christ Himself. Who 
shall say they are wrong’ 

Since the war began, | have realized 
in French churches as ! never did be- 
fore, the devotional value, the prac- 
tical helpfulness, of the reservation of 
the sacrament of the altar. it makes 
ali the difference between a dead 
building and a olace that is a sanc- 
tuary indeed, wherein worshippers fee! 
that they are immediate contact 
with the supernatural and divine. 

What a picture it was! One wished 
an artist could have been present to 
seize and perpetuate it. It grew dark; 
there was a storm raging outside and 
had been all day, but it seemed to 
have made no difference to the num 
bers present. There was one candle, 
and one candle only to light the gloom 
and that was piaced on the floor at the 
foot of the altar steps. The lamps 
glimmering in the chancel above it 
supplied the only additional illumina- 
tion there was. 

Mere and there one caught a quick 
breath, a murmur, a sob, a sigh as the 
the bereaved became 
wrought to a pitch of intensity. 

There was no other sound but that 


in 


of feet passing softly to and fro as in-. 


dividuals entered or jeft the church 


loved one is not less but more Fespon- Now and then a faint eo. would fall 


Sieben: the dadner to:mur: pelitient 


trom independence from the alleged aggres- 
Z gt eagle poy See 


wine com yt at eh 


The Catholic aw and Mr. 


disciplinary measure adopted by the 
Church for what she considered as 

and sufficient reasons. It is not 
regarded as of divine origin as are her 
dogmas and Sacraments. But is it 


on true that celibacy was woheard of til! 
oo thousand years after the time of 
ea “b ° 


Let us see. As far back as 
“the close of the third century we find 
> the Spanish Council of Bivira impos 


ing celibacy on bishops, priests and. 


degeons. The Anglican Bishop Words 
worth, in his work entitied “The Min- 
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the. 
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set purpose, one intention of love and 
faith. 

It was impossible to be there with- 
out being moved by it. There was a 
strange unearthly power in the very 
atmosphere. 

Would any one tell me that the exer. 
cise upon which these people were en- 
gaged was all in vain, that Heaven | 
neither desired nor heeded it, and that 
the trust and affection that prompted 
it were utterly deluded aa to the ob- 
ject they sought to achieve? 

The Vaive of Praying for the Dead. 

Re it remembered, this, after all, is 


the faith of the majority of Christen; 


dom, the faith that the commitinion of 
saints still] continués after the shock. 
of death 
and, though greatly abused in pre 
Reformation days, satisfies such a nat 
ural inatinct and is such a solace to 
the bereaved, that it is a pity 
tants everywhere should not 
couraged to return to it forthwith 

if, as seems likely 
embodied soul 
wildered at first in its new environ. 
ment, as we are told many do: if. it 
has entered that new sphere through 
the din and excitement of battle. or 
flesh from the pain and weakness and 
delirium of days and weeks in hos 
pital; if it longs for the old faces and 
the old fellowships earthly 
home, and feels, as we may be sure it 
cannot but feel, the impact of the grief 
and sorrow of those who mourn 
loss---surely the beat thing one cauld 
do on this side, both for that soul and 
for ourselves, would be to send through 


Protea. 
be en 
enough. the dis 


feels somewhat 


he 


of the 


its 


nothing but earnest prayers that it 
may rest in peace. 

I say “it,” but | ought to say “he” or. 
“she,” as the case may be. 


Our dead are not gone far; they 
have only begun on the other side 
where they left off here. If they need- 
ed us before they need us now, andewe 
need them. 

The body as the medium 
munication is struck away, but that is 
ail. Thought, feeling, memory. zood 
will are all what they before 
perhaps even stronger, for the cloe of 
the flesh is gone and the spiritual ean 
£0 straighter 'o its mark 

If we can heip one another by pray. 
er while we are still on the physical 
plane, there is: no reason, either in 
logic or the nature of things, why we 
should not continue,to do so even 
more effectually when some of us have 
done with the body and passed out of 
sight. 

Death is only a bend in the road of 
ife 


af Gem 


were 


«4 oe 


8 erent acne 


‘are ignorant of what it is in particu- | to cust suspicion on the ver 
lar; because the abstract bas no actual | reason. 
= | 


| der? 


(By Orestes A. Sener, ft Rite seme of bh 


yr: 
fat Foe, 


Protestant Minister). we know the ps ate 
‘mands. Now ie 2 vl ea 
But, though natural reason waffices | to give this extensive 


to teach us that we are bound to wor- knowledge, and not only to @ 


ship God, 


to render unto Him. the gifted few, but to every tnd 
tribute of our whole being, is it cer-; our race who is means) vet 
tain that she also suffices to preseribe, tion to worship Goat. 


practically, the worship we are to rei: | words, is natirel ee ate 


it we know not also what it is in the. 


It is not enoukh to know what prescribe, practically, the 
is the worship of God in the abstract, God? 


Do not conclude, in your: 


/ goncrete,--what {t is in general, tf we this question impeaches or is tt Sip 


existence, and beonuse- all 


_ knowledge is restricted to the know!l- 
edge of actual existences. There is no- affirmed on any subject 1 


knowledge of things in general, if none This is settled, for the gi 
for we know worship God is itself asse 


ot things in particular; 


ar. 


The veracity, the 


actual. of reason is conceded, and 1 


apse 


held, or nothing can be ¢ 


>the general only in the particular. We authority, and we cannot 


know man only as we know men, a consistency recognize it in of 


“which man in general is rendered ape and deny it in another, - But 0 oa 


cial and individual. 
human life. 
div idual, particular. 


' general that we are bound to render 


,our whole being unto God as His due; 


x but we know not what it is to worship 
cos Him, unless we also know our being, 


‘what is rendering it to God, and what 


upturned face—for the 
worshippers were kneeling anywhere, | 


done from necessity 


‘of the end for which it is done. 


| dently, 


it has antiquity on its side, | 


Watson’s Trial 


that the only clerica who were allowed 
to Marry were those “extra sacros 
ordines constituti.”” namely, those gut- 
side the orders of bishop. priest and 
deacon. Now St. Augustine. as Mr. 
Watson can sasily verify, landed. in 
England not in the tenth or eleventh 
century, Dut in the year 597. Thongh 
there is no need of further testimeny 
to disprove the wiid statement of Wat- 
son. | think it will do no harm to add 
one more, St. Bede. one of the fore 
most ecclesiastics of the Anglo Saxon 


of Grace.” agen gon States that church, and who died tn 735, expressed. 


and bimseif on this matter in the clearest | 
the terms. Here are his words 


“Without that endowment of chase 
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black, all silent, all praying with one but the act of that which necessitates 


is the way or manner in which He re. 
| quires it to be rendered. 


To render ourselves to God implies | However 
to worship God | where her light shines, she ie 
is to do something, and is in all cases, | niably limited. 


on our part an act; 
in thought, 
that which God commands. But this 
act, this doing, must be our act, and 
, therefore a voluntary act; for an act 


is not our act, 


No act is properly a voluntary act, 
if done from intellectual apprehension 
No 
act, then, 
we know 
The 
obligation to worship God is, indeed, 


This principle | reason be infallible, and yet 1 
holds universally true with regard to | sufficent? e th 
Every act of life is in- necessary for us to know, to 
We know in her light does not extend? Is it 


May there not 


possible for her to be able to. 


that we are in all things biect 


law, and yet not be able to | 


all cases what is the law, that we ai 


always and everywhere, bound to 


: 


in word, and deed, to do | selves confronted with the 


: 
; 


has been said, to our whole being, and. 
not, as that she does know, where she _ 
and therefore requires every act we 


covers every sphere of our activity, 


perform to be an act of worship. Bvi- 
we cannot fulfil this obligation, 


former case ie to affirm her vi 
as muen aie a See 
| Unless in every ee o- Seamer An} ae latter, ; : ; 


‘impeachment of her veracity} for Beh 
is an act of worship, unless we loa 

that God commands it, and. 
| do. it because He commands it. 
| serted on her own authority, 
| our only obligation, but it extends, as’ 


right, and yet not able al . 
everywhere, to declare what ie | 
infallible reason oh 


All men tet 


To assert that reason is limite 


BLO 
and, by natural means, the unknow: 
able. Who knows not that reason aske 
more questions than she answete 
Who pretends that human beings ti ; 

_ the ‘attribute of omniscience, ant or 
would have if reason were wh! ee 


she herself asserts, and ver 4 
she assert the contrary. She 4 
her own limitations, and they 4 


must be as competent to aeciare:th a 
she does not know, where she” ° 


does; and to confide tn her in he 


entadettdmairadtie Phiidht abligtrompoheltiamna uted 


Florida I Democrats Say he 
Will Bar Know-Noth 


wept orn 8 


16, 
the purpose of clearly 
meaning of a true Democrat, 
Democracy in Florida agatnat 
alleged outside influence, the members 
the Duy Ex 
ecutive meeting 


1916. 
defining 


Florida Metropolis, Jan. 
For 
the to 


protect 


Democratic 
their 


of al County 


Committee, at 
of yesterday, adopted a series of reso 


lutions 


J. M. Barre says that those who pro- 
fess to be Democrate and belong to 
any secret society whose purpose it 


was to contro! politica would be chal 


leiged. He stated that the better 
secret societies did not allow potitics 
to enter into their ereed, and that no 
man belonging to them would in any 
way be at fault 

One resolution adopted reads: “That 
in Puval county at least, the provision 
made by the State Democratic Fxecu 
tive Committee for a Democratic pri 
mary participated in by only Demo 
erates and from which Republicans, 
Progressive Republicans Soctalists 


and Know-Nothings wil! be eliminated 


will reault in a lar@wetyv inereased Dem 


eraty vote We do not desire the 
distranchisement of Republicans, Pro- 
gressive Republicans or Know-Noth 
ings, but they are not Demorratic and 
shonid not be permitted to participate 
as Democrats in Democratic primaries 

“Re it further nesolved, That the 
(Gas provided ins the Democratic 
State Committee for electors ciaiming 
to be Demoreats and desiring to vote 
as Democrata the primaries are 
truly and Wisely stated in the resolu 


tion covering that question, and that 
no true Democrat, loyal to the bie 
torical principles of the Demoeratié 
party, can fairly object to the tests ag 
provided by the Democratic State ae 
Committee for the elimination from 
the control of the Democratic party of = 
those who would steal the livery of 
heaven in which to serve the devil, 
and who, hating the true principles of , 
the Democratic party, stated whenever a 
the old and oft defeated principles of E 
the Know-Nothings political party an 
have threatened the country, are new 
seeking to corrupt and centre! the 
Democratic party of Florida, to enable ee 
them, through the base use of a sworn” 
secret political organization to appro 
priate to themselves every office in 
the gift of the Democratic electors of 
Florida ; 
“Honest men of principle, hating the 9 — 
time honored principles of the Demo a 
cratic party, as do the leaders of the 
Know-Nothing band of oathbound ‘Im 
ner circle’ office seekers, would hen 4 
estiy and openly present themselves 
as candidates of their own chosen po 
litical and not falsely 
be Demoerats, and would 2 
not attempt to participate in a Demme 2 
eratic primary ind henest 2 
the welfare of thelr 
instead of their own Dage 
would not skulk behind 
the secrecy of a sworn Camorra or. . 
ganization, so cowardly that they wilt : 
not permit one member to tell that 
another is a brother conspirator.” 


party, would 


vretend to 
election 
men, seeking 
country 


personal ends 
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No “Biblical Reason’’ 
For Absolute Divorce 
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“And the Lord God said: it ts not 
good for man to be aione; let us make 
him a help tike unto himesif * * * 
Then the Lord God cast a deep sicep 
upon Adam, atid when he was fast 
asicep, he took one of his riba, and 
God built the rib whieh he took from 
Adam into a woman, and brought her 
to Adam. And Adam said: This now 
ig bone of my bone, and flesh of my 
fiesn; she shall be called Woman, be- 
cause she was taken out of man. 
Wherefore a man shall teave father 
and mother. and shal! cleave to Als 
wife: and they shall be two in one 
fiesh” (Gen. ti, 18-24). 

The Almighty. mtending unite 
Adam and Eve in marriage immediate. 
ly after the creation of the latter, pro- 
duced her from a rid of Adam in order 

| that husband and wife might really be 
“two im ene flesh.” 

i Hence the contract of marriage had 
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marriage was to the family, 
the 


From this 


Spring 
which would be the source, in fact, 
very foundation of societ: 
union the earth was be peopled, . 
and. what more, candidates for a 
heaven Were to be born. Now, Christ 
is authority for the contention that 
the marriage bond was intended, aren . 
from the beginning to be indbiectalbaca 
that the allowance of diveree under 
the Mosaic Law was only a special “ 
temporary concession. whieh would . 
not hold good in the New Law. 
Christ, whose acts spoke as loudly. = 
as His words, dignified the nuptials ~ 
of Cana by His personal presence. His 
intention was to emphasise the divine — 
institution of marriage, and the sacred: | 
character with which Christian mar 
riage in the new Gapeneeninn: ve 
he inveated, bee. 
St, Paul tells us thag the amon. 
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|4. SUPPLY SEVERAL SYLLABLES. | 
Seven sisters, so sedate, 
Seated, swiftly seaming. 
Several speeding spiders spied, 
‘4 ‘Sudden sortic scheming. 


Scattering scissors, sewing, silk, 
Sisters, shuddering, shrieking, 
Simultaneously skip, 


sini. J. HM. 
5. 8,.St. Agatha—SS. Paul, John 
and James, 8. J A of B. Iti C, le. 
: chism Clearly Explained 
How many atures are there in 
Jesus Christ? 


In Jesus Christ there are two na- 
tures, the nature of God and the nature 
of man. 

This was explained in the answer to 
"| the last question. 
le Jesus Christ more than one 


Person? 
does the Church bless No, Jesus Christ is but one Divine 


re aa -bells? Person. The human nature of Jesus 

> describe the ccre-| did not exist independently as a 
“ human person (as in our case), but 

sor? alot: lg was assumed by the Divine Person of 
the Son of God and was never separ- 
A hee from His Divine Person. 

Was Jesus Christ always God? 

Jesus Christ was always God, as He 
is the Second Person of the Blessed 
Trinity, equal to His Father from all 
eternity. We have seen that each 
Person of the Blessed Trinity was true 
God from all eternity, and by assum- 
ing human nature the Second Person 
of the Trinity no change was made in 
His Divinity. 

Was Jesus Christ always man? 

Jesus Christ was not always man, 
but became man at the time of His In- 
carnation. The Son of God was not 
man until He assumed a body and 
‘soul 1915 years ago. He continues to 
be fn Heaven the God-man, in the per- 
son of the glorified Jesus. 


unt 
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? wi That ceremony ordinarily ais 

ve at the launching of a ship 
hich might be compared to this 
l of the Church? 


| Salt—~An emblem of wisdom; 
es ased in blessing holy water. and 
io the ceremony of baptism. 
Salutation, the Angelic—The 
_ Ave Maria (Hail Mary). 
Salve Regina—Or “Hail, Holy 
Queen,” the antiphon, of the B. V. 
MM. from Whitsuntide to Advent; 
Slee used as a prayer throughout 
the “year. | 
_ Sanctuary—The part of a 
thurch where the altar stands; a, 
“holy place to which pilgrimages 
are made. 


BOYS ARE WATCHED. 
When we see boys and young men 
standing on the street corners and in 
public places, we often wonder if they 
‘know that business men are watching 
ithem. Some time ago the writer was 
$, ODDITIES OF ENGLISH. visiting a family in the city of M——. 
‘Anewer to last week's: Tin-y, iron-y,, The mother has been a widow for 
- fab-y, bur-y, war-y, arm-y, brand- -y, | many years and had brought up a 
 whisk-y, naught-y, all-y. | large family of children, all of whom 


‘home and inquired 


to responsible positions. 


etenia with no little interest to her 
story how one of the boys obtained a 
good in a bank. Within a 
few days after this son had finished 
his schooling the president of a bank, 
a stranger really to her, called at her 

concerning the 
future of her son. Learning that he 
had no special place yet in view, the 
banker told her he wanted him for a 
certain position in his bank. She was 
much surprised at this, and wondered 
who had been so kind to recommend 


" | her son for this position. She finally 


inquired of the banker who had. 
spoken about her boy. He replied 
that no one had done so, but that he 
had been watching the boy for three 
or four years, noticing the good com- 
pany he kept, his regular attendance 
to church, his freedom from bad 
habits, the energy he put into what 
he had to do, and his manly bearing 
among men. The position was ac- 
cepted, and today the young man 
stands well to the front in that bank- 
ing institution. Had his conduct been 
different, he would not have been 
chosen for so responsible a position. 

In every bank, store, and office there 
will be a place for a boy to fill. Those 
who have the management of the atf- 
fairs of the business will select one 
of the boys; they will not select him 
for his ability to swear, smoke 
cigarettes or tap a keg of beer. Busi- 
ness men are looking for boys who 
are as near gentlemen, in every sense 
of the word as they can find. They 
are not looking for rowdies. When a 
boy applies for one of these places and 
is refused, they may rot tell him the 
reason why they do not want him, but 
the boy can depend on it that he’s 
been rated according to his behavior. 
Boys cannot afford to adopt the habits 
and conversation of the loafers and 
rowdies if they ever want to be called 


— The Friend. 


CHANGEABLE. 


The five-year-old daughter of a well- 
known humorous writer appeared one 
morning at the breakfast table with 
suggestions of a cold beginning to 
manifest itseif. 

“Why, Kathleen,” said her father, 
“you are a little hoarse!” 

“Am I?” said Kathleen resentfully. 
“You said I was a little pig yester- 
day!” 
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=| health—in the period of the Greeks 


me. 
| Mother surely she loved her child. 
| He made thee; some portions of those 
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fn the Spartan days they looked for 


they sought culture—in the time of 
Alexander the Great men believed in 
Each system resulted in failure— 
they failed because with their brutish- 
ness, their physical hobby, their 
aristocratic notions, they overlooked 
one part of the teachings of Christ. 
They missed that which never fails— 
kindness. 

Kindness is like wheat—it increases 
when cultivated—-the more you sow 
the more you will reap, if you cultt- 
vate. 


STOLEN BEADS. 


“T’'ll go in,” she said, “for I’ve never 
yet seen a Catholic service, and it will 
amuse them at home to hear how 
these poor people do.” 

The benediction was just begin- 
ning. What on earth could it mean? 
There was light enough, surely. 
Strange that this inward darkness of 
the mind should express itself so! 
Then the flowers and the incense and 
the. tinkling bells made her wonder 
the more 

Vespers over, the rosary begins. Ah, 
there is idolatry! “Hail Mary, full of 
grace,” over and over again. Then 
the Lord’s Prayer. “Well, they kept 
at heart a glimmer of Christian faith, 
so there may be some hope for them, 
blind as they are.” 

She was among the last to leave 
the church. Seeing a rosary in one 
of the pews, she took it home with 


her. “How they will laugh when I 
show this,” she said, “and pray on it 
to them!” She had the words by 


heart. Bedtime came, and the young 
girl, taking this rosary with her, went 
to her room. She knelt, as was her 
custon, to say her prayers. ““Hail 
Mary’—God forgive me; I didn’t mean 
to say that! ‘Our Father’—‘blessed 
art thou’—foolish distraction.’ She got 
up from her knees and walked the 
room. The fatal words haunted her. 
“Hail Mary, full of grace.” She knelt 
again, trying to fix her thoughts, but 
failed. “It is better to lie down for a 
while, perhaps.” She had never be- 
fore slept without saying a prayer. 
Can she do so now? “ ‘Hail Mary, full 
of grace’—ah! that I had the grace to 
pray well—‘the Lord is with thee.’ 
When in thy company He also is with 
‘Holy’ Mary, Mother of God.’ 


‘chika ‘qaiedex tri tie the.” 
Lael apap nag: Bae tangs 
tered, she lay down again, and this 
time slept soundly. Next morning the’ 

same words came to her lips, and from 
that time forth she daily repeated 
them. She entered the Church a few 


with ‘the beads (hor stolen ‘property, 
as she called them). clasped * her; -¥ 
bosom. | 

The account was related to me by 
her danighter. —Father Tabb. 
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(Continued from Page One) 


Walter Scott was: He was a general 
fighting on the western frontier. 

Walter Scott, author of Idylls of the 
King. 

Walter Scott wrote 
Book.” 

What form of government has New 
Castie? 

New Castle has republic form of gov- 
ernment. 

New Castle has democratic form of 
government. 

What is a bysproduct? 
ample. 

A by-product is one that grows in 
another country, @. g., a cocoanut. 

A by-product is the product for 
which we kill animals. Ex.—We kill 
a pig to get pork. 

Some product that we have more of 
than we need. 

Perfume is a by-product of coal, 

What ie meant by a gubernatorial 
candidate? 

A gubernatorial candidate is a citi- 
zen who has been recently naturalized. 

A gubernatorial candidate is one 
who runs in opposition to his party. 

A gubernatorial candidate is one 
who preys upon the emotions of the 


“The Sketch 


Give ex- 


Let Teachers in — Schools 


Mt. 
Try Pupils on These : 


Mt. Olympus is Queen of Gods. 
What are the primary colors? 
Primary colors, red, white and blue. ; 


A. D. means before 1915 came in.. | 

A. D. means After Death. 

What was the most famous “Tea 
Party” in history? 

Martha Washington Tea Party. 

What is a “Greenback?” 

A “greenback” is money that was 
used in olden times. 

A “greenback” is a foreigner leav- 
ing a country and coming or going io 
a foreign country. 

Very few Greenbacks now. They 
were used in olden times and were 
dollars with green backs. 

A greenback is a bill of money up to 
$10. After that they are yellow backed. 

Who was Benjamin Franklin? 

Benjamin Franklin invented elec- 
tricity. 

Benjamin Franklin was an Ameri- 
can who discovered lightning. 

Benjamin Franklin was a Quaker | 
who discovered Pennsylvania. 

Benjamin Franklin was president of | 
the U. 8. 

Micado—Secretary of state. 

Who is Carranza? 

Carranza is ruler of Germany. 


yl 


Primary colors are colors of a’sr 
lal place, as colors of a club, schoc 
country, etc. 

The colors of the rainbow. 


Why is name Hercules famous? 


Suez Canal. 
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ON THE WEXICAN HORRORS 


“dear people.” 


who is exceedingly garrulous. 
A gubernatorial candidate is one. 
who tries to bribe his way into office. 
What are news editorials? Why 
should they be read? 
The war news are now the editorials. 
News editorials, things that have 
happened during the day, as weddings, 


to know all about them. 


of other people. 
What is the “Nobel” prize? 


worthy act. 
one who receives it. 
treaties. 
What does “A. D.” 1915 mean? 


_ A. D, 1915 means administered in’ 
1916. 


A. D. means after the year 1915. 


A gubernatorial candidate is _ 


meetings, etc. To improve the mind | 


News editorials are comic sayings | 


A prize won by nobles for some, 
A prize that will bring fame to the) 


A prize given by Roosevelt to the | 
person who can make the most peace 


Carranza is a painter. | Wis tin Melita ve 
Carranza, ruler of Russia. I dent. Priest. ‘The land hen soomeee eae dete falls 
Carranza was a great Italian artist. |] A plewam snd bealthy climate, A” new oman 
Glennon, Archbishop of Saint Louis. Sell +> 
Carranza is the wife of the czar. tay eninte Weal ee ee ee 
Carranza is a German officer. Also a r t bull and 4 po yen 4 
' and Local Manager, "MEV. 'W.. TEMBELAAR. yf | 
tor , ‘- : 
| Who is the greatest American of all | SM Withelmina, “Widsoert. (Ww . » hin 
time? this paper wi | 
Columbus was the greatest Ameri-| 


can of all time. 
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Hercules is noted for siete tne 


163 Camp St.. ian | : 


With what is the name Fulton al-| qocz templating a home in tebe 
ways associated? Bs Anton offers ry ma 
Fulton is associated with subma- | paren and resident pastor. & Council of 
rines. | eae oP eae foc Bons 


Who is Marconi? 

»Marconi was the first man to lay 
cable across the Atlantic ocean. 
| Marconi was a health officer. 
Marconi was the Italian Painter. 
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THREE SONGS 
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Marconi is generally put with “MY ROSARY” 
| cheese. It is food that grows in long Words by Father Geo. Heldmann 
white pieces like wax. “AVE MARIA” 


What is Mason and Dixon line? 
What is meant by Dixie? 

Mason and Dixon line—Southern| 
_ boundary of what used to be the Ore-' 
| gon country. Dixie sensedatmet to fix the 
boundary line. | 
_ How many states in the union? 
| Sixty-seven states in union. 
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“A MESSAGE. FROM THE LILY 
TO THE ROSE” 
BALLAD FOR MEDIUM VOICE 
MOSIC OF ALL THREE Sones SY BARME @. YOUNG 
16¢e Each : 2 for 30¢ : 3 for 40¢ 


B. G. Young Music Co., Hammond, Ind. | 
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CLERICAL CELIBACY. 


— for Our Sunday Visitor by Rev. Albert Muntsch, S. J., 
St. Louis University. 


Questions are frequently asked by Catholics and non-Catholics concern- 
mg the celibacy of priests. “Why does the Church not allow her priests to 
‘warry?” is the form which the query often takes, as we may observe from the 
“Question Box" of some of the Catholic papers. 

‘The very fact that inquiry is made so often shows that this feature of the 
“Church's discipline has impressed the popular mind very forcibly. There must 
pe something striking and outstanding in this characteristic of the Catholic 

‘ergy, otherwise it would be taken as a matter of course and persons would 
aot #0 frequently bring it up for discussion. 

In reality the highest compliment is paid to the Church and her ministers 
when information is sought again and again anent the custom. For it is 
-tndirectly admitted that the practice of celibacy requires a greater love of 
God; and more self-sacrifice than you can find in the generality of men. Some 
persons outside the Church, and those who cannot fathom the meaning of 
“the evangelical counsels” and other sayings of our Lord referring to the 
excellence of the celibate life, pretend to, or may in reality, look upon the 
institution as something pernicious. But if they quietly think over the matter 
they will find good reasens why the Church requires the pledge of chastity 
from her ministers. 

We shall give only one such reason today. It was suggested by reading a 
book on sermon delivery. People like to hear “good, well prepared sermons.” 
After having wrestied with the business and paltry affairs of life, and after 
tolling through the domestic cares and worries of the week, they are glad to 
some to the house of God on Sunday, and receive instruction, strength and 
tonsolation to take them through another week of the same humdrum tasks. 

INow does it not stand to reason that the priest who is free from the 
worries and anxieties of domestic and family life, can perform this holy and 
serious duty of “preaching the word of God” much more adequately than one 
eo burdened? Would you prefer to h=ve him ascend the pulpit with all the 
anxieties of a household weighing him down? He may have other trials, other 
sécupations, other distractions. But these need not prevent him from giving 
his bes’ thought and energy to the sacred task of breaking the bread of life to 
the multitude. 

Even at the risk of intruding upon valuable space, we shall quote a very 
appropriate paragraph from Professor J. P. Mahaffy, of Dublin, on this point. 
it is from his booklet “The Decay of Modern Preaching” (p. 147). 

“Turning to other considerations, it must be confessed that for a preacher, 
who should soar above the practice of ordinary life, and proclaim ideal piety, 
ideal virtue, ideal self-sacrifice, the Roman Catholic law of celibacy is very 
profitable. The orator who emerges from his study or his cell, unknown or 
searcely known to his audience, can reason of justice, and temperance, and 
judgment to come, with far more singleness of heart and far more force than 
he who is engaged in the trivialities and distractions of family life, and lives 
in a society more or less inquisitive and censorious. If, therefore, celibacy 
could be maintained for an order of preachers in the Reformed Churches, it 
would tend in many ways to make their discourses more impressive, more 
downright, more ideal in aim, It is Elijah from the desert, it is John the Bap- 
tist from the wilderness, it is Savonarola from his cell, who are best qualified 
to impress and lead mankind by preaching.” 

Do you not see here a very “understandabie” argument in favor of this 
excellent practice of the Church? 
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The Catholic Church aan 
Mr. Watson’s Trial 


to time, honest ones, no doubi, but 
none the less, mistakes. Among these 
- the poet’s great prose-work was in-, must be reckoned his famous pamph- 
/Judiciously chosen, as it proved the | let against the Vatican Decrees——-the 
--yery reverse of his contention. pamphlet which afforded Mr. Watson 

But there was another illustrious| such a magnificent opportunity for 
exercising his oratorical ability on the 
jury, Mr. Gladstone, it must be re- 
membered, though a scholar and a 
statesman of the first rank, was not 
qualified by his education to take upon 
nimself the task of a Catholic theolo- 
Sian. This is the explanation of his 
erroneous interpretation of the Vati- 
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was that of the great English states- 
jan, Mr, Gladstone, There is not the 
= inclination on the part of any 
educated Catholic to withhold the 

ir adie pune well deserved by 


' terms. 


ee 


Cee Heereie 4 to justify the statement 
that the Catholic Church forbids lib- 
erty of the press and liberty of con- 
science and worship in the sense in 
which Mr. Gladstone understood those 
They do condemn such liberty | 
or rather license of printing as that 
for which Mr. Watson has been indict- 
ed and tried. They do condemn that 
liberty of conscience which claims 
that religion is something purely sub- 
jective and individual and denies God's 
right to legislate as to what man must 
believe. They do not condemn the 
exercise of reason in studying and in- 
vestigating the rational! — of be- 
lief, 


Mr. Watson, in his eagerness to} 
assail the teaching of the Catholic 
Church, has never taken the trouble 
to find out what answers were made 
to Gladstone’s condemnation of the 
Vatican Decrees. It may be a surprise 
to him to learn that such answers 
were made at all. But they were, and 
by men like Newman, Manning, Ulia- 
thorne and Capel, who, by reason of 
their theological training, were far 
more competent to interpret those 
Papal documents than Mr. Gladstone. 

Whatever theoretical opinions Mr. | 
Gladstone may have entertained re-| 
garding the danger to which his coun- 
try was exposed from. Papal encroach- 
ments, his practical. conduct showed 
that he had no fear from such a 
source. For twenty years he strove to 
have stricken from the statute book a 
law directed against the establishment 
of a Catholic hierarchy in England. 
What does Mr. Watson think of that? 
Strange, still, it was in the year 1871, 
‘the year after the Vatican Council, 
that Mr. Gladstone, as prime-minister, 
had that law repealed. 

There is a striking analogy between 
the condition of public opinion in Eng- 
land in those days and that which Mr. 
Watson and others of his tlk would 
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tion of the Wieias Catholic episcopacy | that fool Brand made it easier!” ns 


did more to remove the ghostly horror | he carefully re-hid the stolen jewels. 
with which the English people were! Crosby had played his cards well! 


seized in anticipation of that event, | 
| take the necklace and leave the ¢ase 
We have learned now what. 


than any sort of reasoning could have 
done. 
Roman Catholic bishops are, and on 
the whole we have found them by no 
means terrible; indeed very often ex- 


; 
; 


cellent allies against irreligion, and in 
social emergencies very earnest 
friends.” 

Were Mr. Hutton alive today he) 


would receive fresh confirmation of his 
views from the whole-souled and self- 
sacrificing loyalty of every member of 


| the Catholic priesthood and. episcopacy 


The soldiers in the 
give abundant testi- 
unfliinehing and heroic 


in England. 
trenches would 
mony of the 


courage with which the Catholic clergy 


are devoting themselves to the service 
of their country. When it is recalled 
that we have the highest possible war- 
rant for believing that there its no 
greater proof of a man’s love for his 
friend than the laying down of his 
life in his behalf, it must be admitted 


At first he had merely intended to 


in Lord Hartly’s pocket. Knowing 
that nobleman as well as he did, he 
could count almost with certainty on 
his thinking that he had lost the neck- 
lace. Then Brand had come ... 
Crosby almost chuckled aloud. “Of 
course, when it becomes known that 
the necklace is gone, Brand will cer- 
tainly suspect me. But it doesn’t mat- 
ter. .Oh, Evelyn! You jewel! You've 
saved your dear husband from an 
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ROSARY AT HOME’ 
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es 
A CHANCE ° TO MAKE MONEY | 


— 


Mr. A. H. Daves; of Southern Ala- 
bama, writes: “As few people know 
of the wonderful opportunities here, 
my experience may benefit many. Ten 
years ago | came here without a dol- 
lar, got some free land, cleared one 
acre and planted Satsuma oranges, 
which are frost proof. In three years 
I began selling fruit; that one acre) 
now makes me an annual profit of 
over $1000. I now have 50 acres of 
bearing Satsumas. ‘ My three and four 
year old trees yield a profit of $300 to. 
$400 per acre, and my annua! income! 
is over $18,000 and growing larger the lightning flash. Suffering passes 
every year.” Any person can get from | 


5 to 26. acres of choice land in the oo time; suffering, then, 


are happy with a happiness that ir 
not of this. earth. 


than a boarding house. 


Time is but a period. 


awful hole!” 
(To be continued) 
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WHAT IF CATHOLICS HELD 
SUCH A MEETING? 

Philadelphia Press, Jan. 14, 1916. 

One of the initial meetings of a) 


intended shall sweep over the United 
States was held last night in St. Paul’s 
Lutheran church, at American and 


new political movement which it is | 


that Catholics, laity and clergy alike, | Brown streets. More than 500 men 
have won for themselves the right to| and women, who made up the audi- 
be numbered with the most patriotic! ence, adopted resolutions urging con- 


of Englishmen. 
land is true also of this country. 
olics have ever responded to the call 
of duty in the hour of the nation's 
peril, This is a fact so patent and 
accessible to all that it would be sheer 
waste of time to dwell on it at any 
greater length. 


Still Mr. Watson ‘would have the 
people of this country believe that 
there is some deep, mysterious, well- 
concerted plot against our govern- 
ment and institutions being laid by the 
Pope and the Catholic hierarchy, that 
there are hundreds of thousands of 
treasonous Knights of Columbus con- 
stantly drilling and making prepara- 
tions for the day when the command 


like to see existing in this country to- 
day. But sober thought and common 
sense prevailed, and the mass of the 
Wnglish people have come to see 
things fn their true perspective. 


Listen to Mr. Richard Holt Hutton, 
an Englishman and a Protestant: “I 
doubt whether a real invasion of Eng- 
land Dy the landing of a foreign army 
on our soil would have been spoken of 
with half the horror which this very 
harmiess, and indeed, perfectly inoffen- 
sive, restoration of Roman Catholic 
bishoprics to England inspired. It was 
evident enough that the panic was 


ance of a ghost fills the heart of a 
timid person, than the panic with 
which the imminence of a physica) 
| danger impresses us. Against physical 
dangers the English show their pluck, 
but against spiritual dangers they only 
show their weakest side: and the 
great panic of 1850 was certainly the 
most remarkable outburst of meaning- 
less display which in a tolerably long 
life [can remember. The result has, 


pM ates from ine cas Decrees. There is nothing in 


more the panic with which the appear- | 


will be issued to seize wpon our army 
and navy and raise the Papal flag 
‘above the Capitol and the White 
House. The man who can swallow 
such arrant nonsense as that deserves 
our sincerest pity. 
% M..J. WALSH, 8. J. 
Augusta, Georgia. 


After Dinner Story 


{Continued from Page Three) 


night!" And Crosby came down the 
steps and entered the palatial car. 

As the limousine proceeded on its 
way, Sir Robert settled back comfort- 
ably in his seat. 

“What a tot of fools they all are; I 
played a risky game, but I’ve won so 
far, and by Heaven! Tll win further!” 

And .making certain that neither 
chauffeur or footman were observing 
him, he pulled Hartly’s necklace out of 


his pocket! 
“Youll. pay all. my debts, you 
beauty!” looking lovingly at the spark- 


| I think, proved that the actual restora: | 


What is true of Eng-| gressmen from the Philadelphia dis- 
Cath-/ tricts to work for the passage of a 


fens George von Bosse, pastor of St. 


bill placing an embargo on munitions 
exports and heard speeches in which 
both President Wilson and ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt were termed unfit 


of chief magistrate. After the meeting 
thousands of posteards were distrib- 


by them to friends who will send them 
to the congressmen from their district. 

The men who gathered for last 
night’s meeting were members 
twelve German congregations through- 
out the city, and the word they heard 
at the meeting they were asked to 
spread among their friends, so that 
the movement might be made greater. 
The next meeting is to be held in the 
near future at Frieden’s German 
Lutheran church, Clearfield and Emer- 
ald streets, but the date was not an- 
nounced last night. 

5S. G. Seegar was chairman of the 
meeting and the speakers included 


Paul's chureh; Rev. F. Flothmeier, 
Rev. Alexander Leonhardi, of Rahway, 


candidates for re-election to the office |T 


uted to those who attended to be given! 


of} 4 


Demonstration Plantation FREE, "by short.—Bl. Bian 4 Suso. 
having ofanges or figs and pecans '|s 
planted on it. For particulars about | 
this free land, address W. A. Roberts. 
| Secretary, 339 Fifth Ave.. Block 243, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. If you can’t go South | 
| yourself an authorized Company will 
‘plant your trees, cate for them and/ 
| market the fruit for a share of the 
| profit. 
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General Merchandise business, in Indiana, including frame store-baild- | 
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Stick ‘them everywhere. They are neat i design, two-colored, 
and bear the following inscription: | 


2: Rev. Andrew Biermuelier, of | 


If a meeting like this had been held | 
in a Catholic church a howl would 
have gone forth frem Aurora, Mo., |} 
wenh ba a ee eS 


ling que. “How eed it wae! : ae! E 
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There are many homes where the j 
recital of the Rosary is a daily cus 
tom, and, needless to say, such homes © 


Where families | 


‘unite in prayer they will be united in | 
‘love and home will be something mors © 


It passes like | 


is very | 
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(Continued fom last week) 
tv. 


Brand lay late abed next morning. 
He had spent a horrible night . al 

night of dreams and halfawakened. 
P isions. 

pictures of the penitentiary; of pub- : : 
lic disdain; of the utter abandonment | 
of friends that he had known and. 
loved. He lay awake staring into 
nothingness. 
able of doing anything. What a ter-. 
rible sactifice he had made for the | 
sake of a woman; and she would never 
know; she would always think him 
guilty. He, Milton Brand, who had | 
held honor so high! Well, he had | 
taken his step and he would never 
retrace it, even if it were possible. 
There was no light ahead: darkness, 
impenetrable darkness. Of course, the 
affair would be hushed up, but not) 


ruined him past all redeeming. Hartly, d 
—what did he think? Hartly,—dear’ 
oid fellow,—he had been goodness it-' 
self, 

Brand brushed back the dark hair | 
from his forehead and closed his’ 
weary, aching eyes. 

It could Rave been worse. As it was 
Hartly had lost nothing; he had even | 
recovered his property. Then as a! 
lightning flash came the thought: 
suppose suppose the 
necklace was not in the case? Sup-; 
pose Crosby had taken it out before 
he had séen him? 

rand sat up in bed, his 
‘asped over his Knees: 

Oh, but it was absurd. The! 
man hadn't had time to do it.. . . He 
sank back slowly upon his pillows. 


A knock came at the door. 
“Come in!” 


The door opened, and the valet en- | 


fered, bearing a tray with chocolate } 
and buttered toast. 

“Put it down there; Dixon,” point: | 
ing to the small ebony table by the’) 
side of the bed, 

“Yes sir,’- replied the man, 
morning sir.” 

The valet walked over to the win- 
dows, arranged the heavy green cur- 
tains, mended the fire, and began to’ 
put out his master’s clothes. 
noticed that the man went about his} 
work with nerveless hands, and that) 
onee or twice he glanced furtively to- | 
ward the bed: Cea 

“Dixon! What's the matter with you | 
this morning; are you ill? Brand spoke | 
crossly. “Why, where’s my paper?” 


“Good | 


T ACORN UNI-LITE 


AbgoLureLy ‘ODORLESS 


his hands. 


hands | 
k 


- word of it to afyone. 


ROR RITE om ORT E oat apne RIE 


<A the sord_dr" thea 
‘started and a. ee 


Mt Be Ae eK forgot it.” 
“Please get it at once!” 
i fe ER OS Sea 
“Do as you are told!” | 
The man crossed the room, 

‘at the door, fumbling with the knob. 
“Mr. Brand,” Dixon began. 
“Well ge 


the crowded thoroughfares. Once he 
forgot where he was, and stood in the | 


middie of a great avenue, totally | The ‘great monstrance was lifted on, hem or border. 


oblivious that motor-busses and taxis | 


‘eyes and down his fingers. Would he 


bitter tears forced themselves | into his 


produce a text of Scripture to 


make the sacrifice? 


The sweet melodious chiming of 
bells. . 
vast church. Brand glanced up . 


> 


high, slowly, solémniy, and Brand, 


“Oh, Aotbine. sir,” and the valet left. were rushing down upon hini. A police-' bowed his head. 
/man 


‘the room precipitously. 
vant entered. 


“And Brand saw tears well up in the 


faithful fellow’s eyes. 


“So the papers have the news!” 
Brand said aloud. “I didn’t think the 
affair would leak out so soon... . 
Dixon, you know what I am now. Of 


course you'll want to leave my em- | 
“not given Hartly the empty case, 


Brand, wrapped in his dressing- | while the necklace was resting secure- 
fintil the whisperings of the few had | sown, was sitting in his Morris-chair|!y in Crosby's pocket all the time? 


ployment; I can’t blame you.” 


drawn up to ‘the fire, the untasted 
chocolate by his side. 
ing headlines caught his .eyes and) 
‘held them. , 
“Scandal in High. Life!” 
“My God! What's this!” . 
The paper fell from his hands and 


he read. 


‘lay unheeded at his feet. 


“This is too much! The perfidious 
scoundrel!’ Brand buried his face in 


his mind like a prairie fire; he was 
carried out of himself by the terrible | 
and awful truths which hurled them- 


Selves upon him! 


How long he sat there, he never 
new. A hand was lightly laid upon 
his arm. And he lifted his head to 


see his serving-man kneeling at his| 
| side, 
honest face. 


the big tears rolling down his 
Z 


“Mr. the man sobbed, “! 
"ty oF 
’ ee . don’t, sir!” 

rand ghemped Dixon's rough palm 
and held it. 

say ae 

fellow,” he said familiarly. 
‘nocent; 


Brand.” 


. I'l tell you something, old | 
“I'm in- 


Someday per- 
eae you'll understand.” 
Vv. 


‘dimly through the fog, when Milton | 
Brand left his apartments. The col- 
‘lar of his great coat was turned up, 
‘and he wore a wide-britimed hat. 
Brand hadn't the least idea where 
‘he was going. He only knew that he 


must ‘get out of his rooms and away. 


_ Subscribe for “Our r Sunday Visitor.” 


vevetae n i ps re 
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and Hosiery 
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Then the flar- 


‘handkerchief. 


Thoughts blazed across 


. don’t believe a word of it! | 


but you must never breathe | 


‘faith rose before him overwhelming- 
i ly. 
understood! 
It was growing dark, and the elec-' 
Brand | tric lights had already begun to shine arose Asduonditonsak from his heart, anes 


» Bettie want exshitions | 


saved his life by the merest. 


‘handed hima half ¢érown, and pro-| 


ceeded calmly on his way. Had any- 


one ever such a terrible burden to | 
carry as the one which had been | 
placed upon his shoulders? 

"That scoundrel Crosby!” And he 
had been Crosby's pawn: for had he 


My God. ..! He couldn't make the 
‘sacrifice! He'd go and see Hartly 
and explain everything! And Evelyn 
. ? He steopped.... Evelyn... 
Yes; he had almost forgotten her . 
He pushed his hat a little back 
from his forehead, and took out his 
Evelyn. 
“Tantum ergo Sacramentum 
Veneremur cernui . 
The solemn words and.the sweet! 
harmony of the organ fell upon his 
tired heart, bringing the tears to his 
‘eyes. What a soothing and calming) 
effect it had upon him! Where was) 
he? He glanced around. [In Farm 
Street, opposite the Jesuit’s church! 
Benediction? Yes; it was Sunday 
night. He'd go in. He hadn't been 
in a church for years. He entered the. 
sacred edifice, finding a piace to kneel 
whence he could see everything and 
yet remain unobserved. 
The great high-altar was ablaze with | 


lights, glittering through a mist of 


‘incense; and there above the glory 
‘and pomp of it all, within Its sacred 
shrine was the Blessed Sacrament, 
Jesus in His white disguise! Al! the 
truth and beauty of Brand's neglected | 


And in an instant he, saw and 
' He had been blind, and 


now could see! A great thankfulness 


et eo meee 


|Brand; he would sell all he possessed, | 
and move into a poorer section of 


| recklace, 


‘as a common laborer; 


‘ fice! 


“For my sins, Lord Jesus, I accept! | | 


He felt utterly incap-’ The door opened again, and the ser. chance, cursing the while. Brand had And 1 make this sacrifice, not for |" 
‘stared into the man’s face quite va- | Evelyn's sake alone, but for Thee Who | purified from sin, were excluded Catholic Church that these who 
“Here’s the paper, sir,” he faltered. cantly, then feeling in his pockets, he hast done so much for me!” 


VI. 
The clock upon Brand's dressing: | 
table was striking the hour of ten. 


Brand sat at his desk, his viiia (24 imbo of the Fathers. 


turned toward the open windows, his 
eyes fixed upon the starry heights be- 
yond. His countenance had undergone | 
a wonderful transfiguration within the 
last few hours: where repugnance and | 


- All was silent within me 


|was permitted to enter upon that 


‘ 


ms verbal cnyons oho wit] te ibisch the Seated Vision be- 


prove that unbaptized children 
after death. qo to @ place called 


“Limbo,” or that there ia auch a} 


catse they have no knowledge < 
it, and hence are hot sensible of! z 
their privation. 


place. 
The word Limbo is derived from | 


hame is applied: 


‘souls of the just who, although | 


‘from the vision of God until) held 
‘Christ’s triumphant ascension in- ‘should be persecufed. Thie Church | - “ 
This is called the as such never persecuted, History| Mee Arnett’s 
It is the(tells of individna!l Cathotics perse| 


to heaven. 


belief of the Church that no one 


$50 Rewerd to any one who evil 
produce a text of Seripture to 


| prove that a man should be per-) 
_|the Latin word limbus, meaning: ‘secuted and cursed who conscient- 
In religion the | iously leares the religion in arhich eee 
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ATHOLIC 


eae pre 
he was born to accept that of WA 
1.) To the place or state of the |’ Fess Christ, : 


It was never a teaching of the 


contrary religious beliefs 


euting; but not of a sivgie officiat | 
decree of the Church advocating 
persecution for cons¢ience’ sake. ' 


state of happiness, which we call 
heaven, until man’s redemption 


fear and shame had dwelt, only peave | 1ad been wrought by Christ. 


and tranquility were now discernable. | 


Holy Scripture does not men- 


‘Before you ean convict the Cliureh 
of intolerance you mast first bring 


forward some autheatic act of her & 


Brand had made his confession after tion the word Limbo, but it does! Popes or Councils sanctioning the 


by various nanies and figures refer'| policy of vengeance. What about Ba 
the leaders of Protestantism? The) ™*™ 


Benediction, and had consulted the 
priest with regard to a suddenly con- 
ceived plan. And the priest had re- 


plied that he could follow the road|olic tradition has agreed to call | Protestant, 
which he has chosen, if he thought Jimbo, In Matt., 8, 11, it is spoken | ‘Rationalism in Europe,” 


himself capable of walking along Its | of under the figure of a banquet! P 61, says: 
-rock-strewn way. 


And what 
this: 


Was his plan? It was 
He would cease to be Milton. 


' in Matt.. 25. 


to the place or state which Cath.) 


“with Abraham, and. Isaac, and 
Jacob in the kingdom of heaven” 
10, it is referred to 


Ww, in his 
vol, 

“Persecution among 
the early Protestants was a dis. 


tinet and definite wont hates digest. 


Lecky, 


under the figure of a marriage 


| 


forced against the most ‘inotfen- | 


the city. There alone he would start | feast to which the prudent virgins | ive as against the most formid-|% 


life anew. But first of all he must 
find where Crosby had pawned the 
The necklace once found | 
he would return it to Hartly. The 
rest of his days would be taken up 
in paying his father’s debts; and in 
working for the spiritual and tempor- 
al welfare of the poor. He would work 
he would make 
his life one long reparation to God 
for all his sins. 

“Yes: O my God!” he murmured 
softly, and there was a look of love 


‘unutterable in the depths of his eyes. 


“Not only in reparation, but in thanks- 
giving do I gladly make this sacri-. 
For | was lost and am found; ! 
was a prodigal and am returned; al- 
though before the world | am a pariah | 
forever!” 

Prose End) 


The Catholic CBiscch ‘aad 


Mr. 


Watson’s Trial 


(Continued from Page One) ! 


tity which restrains a man from the 
desire and use of wedlock, no one can 
either take upon himself the priest- 
hood or be consecrated to the service 
of the altar; that is to say, orders are 
forbidden him unless either he has re-| 
mained siggie, or on the other hand 
has broken off the matrimonial con- 
tract by which he was bound” (Bede 


de Tabernaculo, Ili, 9; Lingard, Anglo-' 
| Saxon Church, chapters IV and XII). 


1g Dress Goods 


Mr. Watson might be excused for 
such historical inaccuracy were it not 
that he is forever boasting about his 
vast acquaintance with the past. 

But his principal objection to an un- 
-married clergy is not so much its be 


you | lated introduction as the immorality, 


Public 


Ti 


- Speaking 
“eines 


ae 


which he claims it necessarily begets. 
The normal state for every full-blooded | 
man and woman, he says, is the mar- 
ried state. Nay, more he flouts the 
idea of chastity professed by Catholic 
priests and religious as a hypocritical 
imposture. The vileness of his lan- 


| guage regarding the supposed sinful | 


intercourse universally carried on be-| 
tween priests and nuns is an indica- 
tion of a mind either hopelessly de-| 
praved or blinded by an insane hatred. | 
We have the highest warrant for the 
excellence of the state of celibacy. In 
Matthew XIX, Christ Himself com- 
mends these who “for the sake of the | 


'| Kingdom of God,” abstain from mar- | 


riage, though He modifies His com- 
mendation by the words, “he that can 
take it, let him take it.” St. Paul ex- 


chapter the seventh, we read: “But I, 
would have you to be without solict | 
tude. He that is without a wife is 
solicitous for the things that belong to | 
the Lord, how he may please God. But 


he that is with « wife, is solicitous-for | 


the things of m world, how he may 


' would be gone. 


Eee aaa dag Satie 


In a letter to an Anglican friend, Dr 
Dolfinger wrote as follows: 

“You in England cannot understand 
how completely engrained it into 
our people that a priest is a man who 
sacrifices himself for the sake of his. 
parishioners. He has no children of 
his own, in order that all the children 
in the parish may be his children, His 
people know that his small wants are 
supplied, and that he can devote all his 
time and thought to them. They know 


is 


' that it is quite otherwise with the mar- 


ried pastors of the Protestants. The 
pastor's income may be enough for 
himself, but it is not enough for him- 
self and children also. In order to 
maintain them he must take other 
work, literary or scholastic, only a por- 
tion of his time can be given to his 


/ people; and they know that when the 


interests of his family and those of his 
flock collide, his family must come 
first and his flock second. In short, he 
has a profession or trade, a Gewerbe, 
rather than a vocation; he has to earn 
a livelihood. in almost all Catholic 
congregations, a priest who married 
would be ruined; all his influence 
The people are not at 
all ready for so fundamental a change, 
and the circumstances of the clergy 
do not admit of it. It is a fatal resolu- 
tion” (A. Plummer, in “The. Exposi- 
or,” for Dec., 1890, p. 470). It must 
be borne in mind that these words 
were written after Dollinger had sev- 
ered his connection with the Catholic 
Church. 

We have the testimony of another 


distinguished non-Catholic writer on' 


the advantages of clerical celibacy. fm 
his work, “The Decay of Modern 
Preaching,” p. 42, Professor Mahaffy 
\of Trinity College, Dublin, writes: 
“But from the point of view of 
preaching, there can be little doubt 
married life creates great difficul- 
‘ ties and hindrances. The distractions 
,| Caused by sickness and other human 
misfortunes increase necessarily in 
fon to the number of the house- 


; and as the clergy in all countries 


are likely to have large families, the 
time which miight be spent in meédita- | 
tion on their discourses is stolen from | 
them by other daily duties and other | 
cares. The Catholic priest when his | 
daily round of outdoor duties is over, 
comes home to a quiet study, where 
there is nothing to disturb his: 
thoughts. The family man is met at. 
the door by troops of ¢hildren welcom- 
ing his return and claiming his interest 
in all their little affairs. Or else the 
disagreements of, the household de- 
mand him as an umpire and his mind_ 
‘is disturbed by no mere speculative 


ecredulous, 


Noe” 


blood, 
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ee 


are admitted. 
Lazarus . and 
(22) it. is 
bosom.” 
penitent thief 
name “paradise 
3S, 43). St, 


Dives (Luke 


called 


on 


+> 


Calvary 
used 
Panl teaches (Eph. 


is 


mts 


4, 9) that before ascending into 
heaven 


Chriat “also descended | 
firs! 
earth.” Peter declares that, | 
“being put to death indeed, in the 
flesh, but enlivened in the spirit,” 
Christ went and “preached 
those souls that were in 
which had heen some time 
when they waited for 
the patience of God in the days of 
(1 Pet. 3, 18-20), 
souls were not condemned io suf. 
ferings, but were deprived of the 
Reatific Vision until the price of 


St. 


prison, 


man’s redemption had been paid. 
This Limbo 
applied to the place or state of 


z. } ferm is also 


these unbaptized children. and 


others who, dying without grie\ 
ous personal guilt, 
the Beatific 


count of original sin alone. 


are excloded 


from Vision on ac 
This 
is sometimes called the Limbo of 
Children. 

The New Testament 


tell us explicitly what is the lot of 


does not 
those who die in original sin with 
committed 
Rut, 
on the absolute necessity of being 
“horn again of water and the Holy 
Ghost” (John 3, 5) 
the kingdom of 
clearly enough implies that men 


out having grievous 


personal sin. by insisting 


for entry into 


heaven, Christ 


are born into this world in a state’ 


of sin, and St. Paul's teaching to 
the same effect is quite explicit 
i Rom. i). it from 
Scripture that the means of 
generation which are at our dis 
posal in this life do not remain 


5. ia clear 


re 


‘available after death, so that those 
‘dying unregenerated are eternally 


Vision, 
10: 16. 


excluded from the Beatitic 
Read John 9. 4: Luke 12, 
19: 2 Cor. 5, 19. 


These texts force us to helieve' 


that all who depart this life with 
out baptism, be it of water, or 
or desire, 
excluded from the vision of God. | 

You may say this would be an) 
injustice! The vision of God 
not something to which human 
beings have a natural claim. It is 
a free gift of God, Who can make 
what conditions He chooses for 
imparting it or withholding it. 
No injustice is involved when 
an uudue privilege is not confer 
‘ved upon a person. Original sin 
‘deprived the human race of an 
unearned right to heaven. Thrqugh | 
the mercy of God this bar to the) 
enjoyment of God is removed by. 
baptisem. But if baptiam is not 
conferred, original sin 
and the unregeverated soul, 


is 


justly exeluded from it. 

Infants dying without baptism, 
are ‘immune from all suffering. 
They enjoy a perfect natural hap 


16, | 
“Abraham's | 


{ elke | 


into the lower parts of the 


to} 


in j 


These. 


are perpetually. 


remains, | 
hav-| 
ing no claim on heaven, is not un- 


the palmiest days 
ism. 


‘Church to eursé those who leave} 


her fold. She does sometimes pro- 
nounce sentence of excommunica-| 
tion «upon renegade 


fil they repent. Buch action 


jally from St. Paul's: 


that which vou have received, 
him be anathema” ( Read: 
i, our. 
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St. 


Does he know 
Peter, speaking of the epistles 
of St. Paul said that they contain 
“certain things hard to be under 
stood, which the unlearned 
they 
the other seriptures, to their own 
(2 Pet. 3. 16)? 
™{, Paul 
not by 


i Rem. 


objection. contains the 


and 


unatabie wrest. as do alae 


destruction” oes 
know that 
“Faith 
but 


he SH VS 


cometh?’ reading 
“by hearing” LQ), 

But 
implication that Catholies are for 
bidden to read the Bible. This ob 
jection is false and the objector 
knows it 


ve’ 
the 


fo he false, ('atholic 
hook-siores are well stocked with 
Bibles. the Bible 


are read to the people every Sun 


Portions from 


day. Leo AIII granted an indulg 
ence of 500 days, to be gained once 
a day, and a plenary indulgence 
ustial 
conditions) to those who devoutly 
read the Bible for a quarter of an 
hour each VI 
‘wrote in faithful 


reading 


onee a month ‘(under the 


day. 
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Pope Pius 
“The 
the 
of the Holy Seriptures : 
are the abund@nt 
'which ought left 


from 


should he exeited to 


for these 
Most SOUrCOR 


tt be Open ia 


jevery one to draw them 
of and 
Pope Leo XLII in L803, wrete of 
the Bible: 
Catholic 
made 
cessi ble 
Christ,” 
If our objector loves the Bible 
he will be ever the 
Catholic Church who made it pos 


sible for him to possess the Bible, 


purity morals doctrine,” 


“This grand source o 


revelation shonld he 
abundantty 


flock of 


safely and ae 
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people the Deiter knowletge of the east 
les of the craton of | uron, 
eac commen and encouragement. 
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Devotedly yours In Domino. 
H. J, ALERDING, Bishop of Fort Wayne, Indiana. _ 


THE RECENT TRIAL OF THE MENACE. 
That the Menace owners and publishers escaped 


prosecution as a result of the recent trial at Joplin,” 
- Mo,, is a strong indictment of our “trial by jury, 
‘when such jurymen will not respect the oath they take 
“to render a verdict in accordance with the evidence. 
A man, who was subpoenaed to be a witness at the 
trial informed the editor that in most respects the 
_ trial itself was fair, but that the jury could not 
- ‘wnderstand except through a prejudiced mind. 
he district attorney, Wilson, who represented 
the United States government, did all that could have 
_ been expected of him; so did Judge Van Valkenburg, 

‘who sat at the bench during the trial, The only criti-. 
- eigm that could be directed es him is that he was 
not sufficiently suspicious of what ignorant bigotry 

‘may do. While no Catholics were allowed on the jury, 
men who had been readers of the Menace were not 
excluded. SEgeG 

Joplin itself is saturated with bigotry. The court 
was filled with sympathizers of the Menace and had to 
“he called to order several times by the judge for ex- 
hibiting such sympathy. This all tended to influence 
the jury. Then, Crowley was there ostensibly to show 
_ that he was ready to prove the charges contained in 

_the book, the sending of which through the mails was 
one of seven counts on which the Menace was in- 
dicted. Of course, Crowley was not to offer such testi- 
mony, but his presence there, believed to be for that 
+, was to impress the jury favorably toward 
the Menace. oe: 

A professor of Latin, from the University of 
Missouri, was on hand for the same effect. He was 
not to testify, but the jury was to believe that he was 
ready to testify that St. Alphonsus Liguori’s work on 
{oral Theology contained obscene matter. 

_ The only purpose for which the jury sat was to 
determine a question of “fact,” namely: Did the pub- 
lishers of the Menace violate a certain section of the 
United States postal laws by printing or mailing 
obscene matter through the mails; and there was no 
doubt about such fact. | 

Our informant believes that only one error, but 
unintentional, was made * the judge, and it con- 
sisted in the permission to have read from an initial 
number of the Menace a statement of the “aims and 
‘objects of the paper.” This statement, of course, 
represented its aims as a | 

Intelligence, as well as lack of bias, should be de- 
manded in the men, who are to constitute a jury, if 
justice is to prevail in our court trials. Great power 
of discernment is needed to separate from testimony 
that which is pertinent from that which is not, and 
especially is such power of discernment necessary in 
hearing the closing addresses of the attorneys repre- 
senting the two sides. 

Before the trial at Joplin, the United States dis- 
trict attorney had great difficulty in having marshals 
issue subpoenas to prospective witnesses for the gov- 
ernment. Some had to be called up by long-distance 
telephone to act a week after they were instructed to 
issue these subpoenas. 


a 


a 


WHAT IT COSTS THE UNITED STATES GOV- 
ERNMENT TO SEND OUT THE MENACE, 


It takes more than fifty tons of paper for each 
issue of the Menace, if its circulation is as large as it 
represents the same to be; this means 100,000 pounds 
of paper. Now the government loses five cents on 
each pound of second-class matter, which it allows to 
be carried through the mails at one cent per pound. 
This means that the government subsidizes this sheet 
to the extent of $5,000 an issue or $260,000 a year. At 
the end of November last, the Missouri libeler sent 
out an edition of 5,000,000 copies containing twelve 
pages. This one issue required 1,200,000 pounds of 
paper, and the United States government lost $60,000 
on the same. 

This subsidy to a sheet, which ex-professo slan- 
ders 25,000,000 citizens under the United States fi 
is paid not from a surplus either, but from a d 

Such is the license which our insistence on “Free- 
dom of the Press” is leading to. 


— 
HELP BOOST OUR NEXT ISSUE. 


The next issue of OUR SUNDAY VISITOR, that 

‘— date of February 18, will be a special number. 

| _~We ask every priest and every reader to aid in giv! 
this issue as wide a circulation as possible, There is 


a whole. 


g the cir- 
nding the peo 


the church after Mags, or b 
certain articles, Our readers w 


? 


‘ 


an 


copies 


and b me interested 


enthusiasts will be glad to aid us in 
ald su that they order a bundle-lot of 10, 
or 50 copies to be sent each week to some poor 
‘ish in the South or in the West. Bundle-lots of 10 
to one address cost $3.50 per year; 25 copies, 


$8.75; and 50 copies, $17.50 per year. 


What a grand missionary work this would be! 


St. Teresa said: “To make one stép forward in the 

spread of the Faith and give one ray of light to un- 

believers, I would forfeit a thousand kingdoms.” Do 

something to associate yourself with Christ’s apostles, 

miter Ege you may look back upon with the con- 
t 


solation 


at you helped even a little in the carryi 


on of the great enterprise that began when Our Lor 

bade His chosen ones to teach all nations. “I hear you 
calling me,” says the benevolent Catholic when think- 
ing of his Catholie brethren living in sparsely settled 
districts, where they receive the ministrations of re- 
ligion only at rare intervals. Will you heed the call 
and be a missionary to one of these poor missions by 


supplying it weekly with OUR SUNDAY VISITOR? 


(—— IN THE PARISH —— 


| my Edw. F. Garesche, 8. J.. Editor “The Queen's Work,” St. Louis, Mo. 
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PROMOTING SOCIABILITY. 


The word “Sodality” means a brotherhood, a fellowship, a close 
companionship, and the Sodalists are required by the spirit of the 
Sodality to be friendly and sociable, to show kindness ind give, 
encouragement to one another. 

This is a holy and fruitful work, this promotion of sociability 
among our Catholic people, and every Sodalist should enter into 
it with a whole-souled energy. The members of the Sodality 
should first of all know one another, greet one another, be kind 
and friendly toward one another. This does not mean, of course, 
that ‘one is required to give up one%*® own special circle of friends. 
Perfect equality, and perfect friendship with many people, are still 
a dream even in this theoretically democratic country. But while 
we have our own friends and our own special associates we can be 
kind and pleasant and congenial and encouraging to everyone in 
the Sodality and, indeed, in the parish. Read the Acts of the 
Apostles and see how the early Christians lived together, in what 
holy sociability and kindness, how helpful and friendly they were 
to one another. 

Now the Sodality of the Blessed Virgin should be like one great 
family gathered together about the throne of the Mother of God, 
and of us all. 

It would be a very excellent thing to have a brief social meeting 
in the hall or elsewhere after each meeting of the Sedality. The 
entertainments and Sodality affairs should be made a source and 
center of friendliness. The officers of the Sodality should take it 
as part of their duty to introduce the Sodalists to,one another. And 
this spirit of friendliness and kindness should extend to/ the whole 
parish. The Sodalists should be promoters of sociability, aposties of 
kindness, heralds of good will and mutual helpfulness; they should 
be so genial and sociable that the people may wonder at them as 
the pagans did at the Christians of old and may exclaim, with a 
like saying: “How these Sodalists love one another.” 
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NO COMPROMISE. ° 


Written for Our Sunday Visitor by Rev. Joseph Hussiein, S. J., ° 
Associate Editor of “America.” 


We gathered in the Areopagus, during the two preceding weeks, 
and saw the learned philosophers of Greece, the men representing 
the thought and “progress” of their age, in the world’s center of in- 
tellectual and artistic culture, following with curiosity the new doc- 
trines expounded to them by St. Paul. His countenance was il- 
lumined as he spoke and the fire of zeal burned in his eyes. His 
eloquence bore them along with irresistible logic. 

Here truly was a man different from themselves, a man careless 
of mere phrase and rhetoric or the vanities of philosophic subtieties, 
who struck home with every word, leveling ancient falsehoods and 
establishing a Divine doctrine that was comforting to men of good 
will as it was terrible to souls obdurate in sin. 

Kindness and considerateness itself, he knew how to gather out 
of the complexity of errors that formed their religious beliefs the 
few suggestions that might help to lead them to the truth. With 
these facts as the starting points of his argument and teaching he 
began to unfold to them the doctrine of the one true God. 

St. Paul had made himself all things to them that he might win 
them all for Christ. He had begun with preaching the “unknown 
God” whom they worshipped without knowing Him, and had quoted 
from their poet Aratus. Yet there was one thing he could not do, 
one thing that excec@ed his authority; and this was to compromise 
with error. Though it might have seemed kind, it would in reality 
have been most cruel; though it might have won him persona! 
friends, it would have made him a traitor to God. There was, there- 
fore, to be no compromise, no matter how slight or insignificant it 
might seem. 7 

The utmost charity and zeal for our neighbor's salvation; the 
gentlest consideration for him, together with the establishment of 
the best mutual understanding, and finally the absolute exclusion of 
all compromise even in what may apparently be the least and most 
negligible of the doctrines of the Catholic Church: these are the 
three lessons of the Catholic apoatolate taught us by St. Paul, of that 
apostolate to which we all are called, each according to degree and 
possibilities. 

We must always remember and deeply impress it upon our 
heart that there is nothing small or negligible in our Faith. Bither 
it ie all Divine, or nothing is Divine. All that Christ teaches us 
through the Chureh which He has founded upon Peter we must be- 
lieve. To teach all nations “to observe all thinge whatsoever | have 
commanded you” was the instruction given by Christ to His Apostles 
and their snuecessors in that Church with which He promised to re- 
main “even to the consummation of the world.” Never, therefore. 
ean she teach even the least doctrine that is not of Christ. Never 
can she compromise with error. 

Gently, but bravely, St. Paul refuted al) the ancient myths of his 
pagan audience, God, he told them, is not to be imagined dwelling 
in temples made with hands after the conceptior of those who be- 
Heved their divinities to be enclosed within the statues of atone, 

and of silver, and of gold. There was no different origin, as they 
taught, for the different nations and they were, therefore, wrong in 
hotding that any human being might be treated with contempt, since 
in all there was the game human dignity and for all the same com- 
mon bond of brotherhood, God indeed ts merciful, and “having 
winked at the times of this ignarance, now declareth unto men, that 
all should everywhere do penance.” For they could not hope te 
escape the day of judgment, 3 

Compromise, therefore, is a word hat must never be apaken by 
Catholies where there is question ef the teachings af the Chureh of 
Christ, Yet this does not exelude a certain aptritual prudence 
as the Apostic displayed by gradually preparing his hearers, step by - 
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‘Jaughed at him: others, more civilly told him that they would listen * 
to him some other time. There was no more to be accomplished for * 
‘the present. Yet his work had not been in vain: “But certain men * 
adhering to him, did believe; among whom was also Dyonisius, the * 
Areopagit a woman named Damaris, and others with them.” = * 
- Gompromise with those not of the Faith, is at all times the * 
sadliest of errors. Here precisely is the danger of religious in- *° 
differentism. Here is the danger of Socialism. Here is the danger * 
. 

« 

> 

. 

. 

* 
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Here is the danger of educatiof in non-Catholic schools, no matter 
how innocent they may seem to be. 

Modernism is the baneful blossom of religious compromise and 
atheism is its fruit. We cannot save the souls of others in any such 


way, but we can very readily lose our own. my word, and by so déing turned over | 


ihe 


danger of seeking to keep at all 
world and fearing its contempt. 


nant. T feel sure that you will be. 
interested in knowing that I have kept 


‘+s + 9 0 # © © © * * |e new leaf, for which I beg of you 


(Continued from Page One) 
husband and wife in the new was to 
be analogous to the union of Christ 
with His Church, that is, sacred and 
indissoluble; that in Christ's Church 
(Eph. V) it would be a great sacra- 
ment, calculated to bring God's bless- 
Ing down upon the union and to dis- 
pense the graces necessary for the 
wedded pair to meet the duties, trials, 
and obligation of the marriage state. | 

In stich light has the Catholic! 
Chureht ever viewed matrimony—as a) 
sacred compact, which should be pre- 
pared for by prayers and a virtuous‘ 
life, which should be entered into be- 
fore the very altar, and with which no 
law of man dare tamper: “What God) 
hath joined together let no man put 
| asunder” (Mark 10, 9). 
| Therefore, if, in individual instances, 

consorts cannot live in peace, if one 
| should prove unfaithful to the married 
| vows so solemnly made, only a separa- 
| ton from the bed and board will be 
_tolerated, and not a complete disgsolu- 
| tion of the marriage bond. This has 
| been the persistent Catholic teaching. 
for 1900 years, and from her stand the 
Church has never swerved, even 
though individuals, families, and whole | 
/mations have been severed from her | 
‘communion. | 
| Indissotubility of Marriage Proved | 
From Scripture. | 

Scripture warrant for the Catholic | 
Church's policy is abundant and clear. | 
|The New Testament furnishes seven. 
| declarations on the indissolubility of | 
ithe marriage bond. It is true that | 
‘some interpret Matt. V, $2 and XIX, 9, | 
to allow absolute divorce on the one 
_groand of unfaithfulness, but such in- 
terpretation is wholly unwarranted. 
| These two passages are easily recon-| 
'eiled with the clearer words of Christ | 
reported ‘by Mark X, Luke XVI, Rom. | 
| Vil, and I Cor. VII, Mark writes who. | 
|}soever and Luke everyone “that put- | 


’ 


No “Biblical Reason’”’ 


je | have been the means of bringing me — 
for Absolute Divorce x me TRve rare. 


=| Father to try to remember me some. — 
‘times in your prayers, for you really | 


Please pardon me for taking up so © 
much of your very valuable time, but, 
I just felt I had to write all this to — 
you. 1 feel so much better for having — 
done it, and will feel a great deat 
better when I write you that I have — 
eae Os ee pe ere See re made my péace with our dear God. 
teaching of Christ, saying “not I but 

the Lord commandeth.” How is it that YOUR GRATEFUL FRIEND. 


none of these inspired writers even : 
allude remotely to any exception? | Chicago, Dec. 11, 1915. « 


other, confinitteth adultery.” In Rom. 
VIl, St. Paul emphatically declares 
that death alone dissolves the mar- 
riage bond; and in I Cor. VII, he in- 


Compare Matt. V, 32 and XIX, 9 with | Dear Rev. Father: — 4 
Mark, Luke, and Paul, and it is readily; The Catholic Knights of America, © 
seen that Matthew refers to a separa-| Chicago branches, through the Central | 
tion from bed and board only as being| Committee, at their last regular meet. | 
justified by the unfaithfulness of one| ing, praised your paper for the mag. | 
consort, for he clearly states that “he | nificent work and good that is being © 
that marrieth her that is put away/2ccomplished through Our Sunday © 
commiteth adultery.” Mark and Luke| Visitor. A resolution was passed 
speak of the man marrying another! Unanimously, heartily endorsing Our 
after putting away his wife: Matthew | Sunday Visitor and urging all our 
says nothing about the man marrying, members to purchase copies for their 
another—hence separation alone was! homes and also for their friends, 


meant. | Wishing you success in your work, and 
If absolute divorce were allowed for | the Lord's blessing, we remain, 
adultery, dissatisfied persons would’ Fraternally yours, 


readily commit the crime which would | Chicago Central Committee C. K. of a. | 
furnish that pretext for divorce. The | WM. J. FALKENTHAL, Sec C.C.C, — 
state of New York recognizes only ~* 
this, wrongly called “Biblical reason,” | Rochester, N. Y., Dec. 19, 1915. 
yet according to the United States! pear sir:— 


census report, 29,125 couples were! | am a Protestant of long standin; 
divorced on that ground in said state. but have become so disgusted witl 
between 1887 and 1906. ‘the ultra-secularity, irreverent, évery- 
According to the government report, | pody-can-be-his-own-minister practice, 
divorces in the United States have| that now Iam recurring to your litera. 


been growing three times as fast 48 ture, for the quintessence of spiritu- 


the population during the past twenty | ality. Respectfully yours 


years. War is decimating families in | WM. ARGENT, 86 Romeyn St 
Europe, but here in this land of peace | ee a : 


3000 divorce courts 

100,000 homes ever vee nee "| MEN AND WOMEN WANTED FOR 
ery year, affecting | U. $& GOVERNMENT JOBS. 

400,000 people. Twenty-five pretexts | Hundreds appointmetits monthly at 

are recognized as justifying divorce in| from $65 to $150 month. Those inter- 

the several states, and in some states| ested. should write immediately to 


cretion of the judge withdut: any real | Sanwa oe — 
cause. In all of Canada there were | —————- “oh 


only three divorces last year. The ATTENTION! Catholic Landseekers 
United States has the unenviable repu- : owas Sue fends : 


ient unities in Minnesota. 
tation of having more divorces pér srerything. 70 tiles from _ Minneapolis. 


creamery. Resident Pricat; 
year than all the rest of the Christian | "wit. Price $25 to $40 Der acre for wild and, 
fot, mprored ' 
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The editor of 0. 8. V., while down! 
| South recently, consented to conduct a 
‘series of lectures to non-Catholics. | 
| Following is a etter, which he re 
| ceived from one of his auditors, and 
| which is reproduced here in the hope 
| of moving some other sinner. | 
| New Orleans, La., Jan. 20, 1916. | 
Rev. John F. Noll: 
My dear Father:— 
Please pardon me for taking up 
| so much of your time, but I can hardly | 


I tell you that your discourse on Pur- 
gatory (to use a slang expression, if 


up and take notice. You surely have 
made a lasting impression on me, and 
one that will take root. I have not 
been to confession for a number of 
years, and | must tell you that I really 
and truly am AFRAID, but, since 
your lecture, I have made up my mind 
that I will go to confession, and with 
the help of God, will make as good a 
one as is possible; do pray for me. I 
do so need prayers, and since you 
have been the means of this wonder- 
ful change in my wretched life, I beg 
you to remember me in your prayers, 
and beg our dear Lord to give me the 
grace to make a good confession, and 
never again, let me offend Him. 

You have no idea what my mental. 
sufferings are: I have struggled and 
struggled for some years, and | just 
could not make up my mind to go and 


HAVE sinned MOST FEARFULLY. 
My wish, whieh is that of so many, 
is that I could lve my life over again. 
I bave made up my mind to beg our 
dear merciful God to have merey on 
me, and to help me in the future never 
to sin again. | 


Readers Speak to Readers 


‘think that it will not please you, when; After I have gone to confession { 


you will pardon me) has made me sit| ; 


ev: enters al 


etna ttle, 


first opened my eyes; it appealed to. Exhibitors Supply Co., "CTCAGO. TLL.” 


me. I said that if others outside of = 
the Catholic faith could think and say | 
the beautiful things that your paper 
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| paper}: Cast of th 
records, ‘I who have been well in- Weighs u te B10 inches. 
structed in that faith, was indeed ' plays retlgions are." Ne. ome 
outcast and a disgrace: and now, tha f dey without. to 
1 have heard your discourse on Pur |, Coot 
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